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A COLLEAGUE’S TRIBUTE TO 
PROFESSOR VICHERT 


Ernest W. Parsons 


ieee FREDERICK VICHERT was born in the little town of Gobles in 
the western part of the Province of Ontario on August 10th, 1874. 
He was another of the many Canadians who have rendered the major 
part of their service in the United States. His pre-college training was 
taken at Woodstock College which had transferred its theological de- 
partment to Toronto and now devoted itself to secondary education. 
He received a certificate of graduation in 1893 and in the autumn of 
that year matriculated at McMaster University, Toronto. 

His fame had preceded him and he was already known as the “boy 
preacher” for he was only nineteen years of age when he entered the 
University. During his Woodstock days the persuasive pulpit powers, 
which later became so well known, were already in evidence and the 
churches to which the young student ministered were constant in their 
utterances of appreciation of his services. With these somewhat pre- 
cocious homiletical powers there went a maturity of judgment and an 
an understanding of people that made his student pastorates highly 
successful. 

During his university career he developed his ministerial gifts as well 
as maintained a most creditable academic standing. His special inter- 
ests were English Literature and Public Speaking and his proficiency, 
in both areas was acknowledged. He graduated in 1897 and in the 
following year received the degree of Master of Arts. Reports of his 
ability as a preacher and his wisdom as a pastor caused a number of 
churches to become interested in him. In 1899 an important church 
in Victoria, British Columbia, called him to be its minister. He accepted 
the call and after ordination became minister of the Calvary Baptist 
Church in that city, a position which he held for five years. During 
that time he pursued further work in the theological field and received 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity from his Alma Mater in 1904. His 
interest in the history of Christianity had been stimulated by his studies 
leading to this degree, studies supervised by Dr. George Cross, whose 
colleague he later became in Rochester. 

He was granted a fellowship in Church History at the University 
of Chicago, and he studied at that institution with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and devoting his life 
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to teaching. But the call of the pastorate was insistent and he returned 
to it in 1906, serving the First Baptist Church in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
for six years and the First Baptist Church of Providence, Rhode Island, 
for three years. But his interest in educational affairs persisted and 
he rendered valuable service as a trustee of Franklin College. He was 
called in 1915 from the pastorate to be dean of the theological faculty 
and professor of pastoral theology at Colgate University. He held the 
position of dean for eight years and during the latter half of that period 
was professor of Christian theology. In 1923 Rochester Theological 
Seminary invited him to be the teaching successor of Dean Stewart, 
who retired at that time. In this school, and in the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, he taught practical theology and rendered conspicuous 
service in that field. He continued in this work until his retirement in 
1940. 


After his retirement he made his home in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
but frequently visited his friends in the north during the summer. 
Florida was not long in discovering his abilities and he was much in 
demand for services to various churches. In fact, he was engaged in 
one of these post-retirement activities when he was stricken and died 
on January 16th, 1948. 


For one who knew him as fellow-student, as fellow-worker in the 
pastorate and in teaching there are many pleasant memories. Always 
a courteous Christian gentleman he was a most desirable colleague and 
one with whom it was a delight to work. Scrupulously conscientious 
in his work as teacher he was equally loyal in the many cooperative 
duties which lie outside the class-room and which fall to the lot of every 
Faculty. As a supervisor of student field-work he was in close con- 
tact with the majority of students and all felt his sympathetic interest 
and his persistent instinct for that which was ethical and right. His 
addresses in chapel were always the result of careful thought and prepa- 
ration and manifested a fine combination of scholarly attitude and prac- 
tical vital quality. In Faculty consideration of the many matters which 
came before its members and often perplexed them his quiet patient 
thought and his considered expression were of importance and value in 
reaching proper conclusions. He retired with the deep respect of all 
his students and with the affectionate appreciation of all his fellow 
teachers. After he left we knew more certainly than ever that this quiet 
co-worker had filled an influential place in our midst and had served 
efficiently and graciously in every task assigned to him. He was a good 
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man and it still remains true that “a good man is the ripe fruit the 
earth holds up to God.” 

Dr. Vichert’s abilities and qualities were recognized in wider circles 
than the schools with which he was connected as a member of the Fac- 
ulty. Franklin College conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity and McMaster University honored him in a similar manner. 
His interests were wider than his immediate circle of duties. His coun- 
sels were sought in larger church organizations and so valuable did they 
prove to be that he was three times elected to the office of President 
of the New York State Baptist Convention. His valiant services in 
the establishing and development of the Monroe County organization 
for temperance education and for control of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors were well known. In 1932 the Law Preserva- 
tion Party of the State of New York prevailed upon him to be its 
gubernatorial candidate and he made a most creditable showing when 
the votes were cast. 

In the church where he and Mrs. Vichert had their membership, the 
Immanuel Baptist Church of Rochester, New York, he has left a very 
sacred memory. Years of wise, devoted, unselfish service, quiet friend- 
ship manifested to all alike, an attitude at once helpful and humble, 
endeared him to the entire membership. Ministers, officers, members, 
felt that they had in this self-effacing worker a friend and comrade of 
the Christian way. His passing left a widespread sense of personal loss. 

As this colleague of Professor Vichert thus briefly reviews his life 
from the days of his youth to his death in the midst of service, words 
from a familiar hymn present themselves as a most fitting legend to 
place upon this wreath of memory, all too unskillfully woven, “Servant 
of God, well done!” 


“HOW LONG DOES IT-TAKE TO MAKE 
A SERMON?” 


Pau. F. SwarTHouT 


M* FRIEND George Spencer asked me a searching question a few 
months ago. We had returned together from a funeral service 
and had been discussing the shared experience. The conversation had 
veered off in the direction of religious services in general. Suddenly 
came the query like a bolt from the blue: “Tell me, Paul, how long does 
it take to make a sermon?” 


For a moment I was speechless and he went on to add: “Two or 
three days, anyway, I suppose.” 

The latter comment seemed generous indeed in the light of popular 
opinion regarding sermon making. George is a farmer and has a pretty 
good idea of the growing period of grains. According to the laws of 
seed-time and harvest he can reckon fairly accurately the time neces- 
sary for wheat and beans to mature. He knows the number of hours 
he may reasonably allot to the ploughing of an acre or the picking of 
a row of grapes. His question was indeed an honest one and deserving 
of a thoughtful answer. It bothered me that I could not answer it 
quickly. Finally I took advantage of his suggestion. 


“Yes, making a sermon takes two or three days anyway.” 


Perhaps I should have said, ““T'wenty hours” or “ten years” or “two 
hours.” A more adequate answer would have been, “All my life up 
till this very minute.” 


I fell to thinking about preaching and the vocation of making ser- 
mons. The question of fundamental purposes immediately arose. There 
came to mind the definition suggested by Phillips Brooks in his Lectures 
on Preaching delivered at Yale in 1877: “Preaching is the communica- 
tion of truth by man to man. It has in it two essential elements, truth 
and personality. Neither of these can it spare and still be preaching.” 


We are at once confronted with the fact that the growing time of a 
sermon involves the growth of personality itself and growing concepts 
of truth. The recognition of this verity completely destroys all nar- 
row or artificial limits in sermon creation. “The only way to garden 
successfully is to begin the year before last,” Dr. James Black, in his 
The Mystery of Preaching, quotes Stephen Leacock as saying, and goes 
_ on to insist that the only way to preach well is to begin ten years ago. 
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In much the same vein, Dr. J. Edgar Park in his lectures, The Miracle 
of Preaching calls to mind the famous answer of the artist, Whistler, 
to the question of the attorney-general in the famous trial involving the 
painting, “Nocturne in Black and Gold.” 

“The labour of two days then, is that for which you ask two hundred 
guineas ?” 

“No, I ask it for the knowledge of a life time.’ 


Just as truly, the making of a sermon is not the work of two Pte 
but the harvest of the knowledge of a life time. 


The Debts We Cannot Pay 


Facing ourselves in the mirror and honestly asking ourselves the ques- 
tion, “How long does it take to make a sermon?” we are overwhelmed 
by the sense of indebtedness we owe to others, a debt we can never re- 
pay. “Others have laboured and we are entered into their labours.” 
We think of the teachers who have shared with us their knowledge, 
their ideals, their dreams. Though we never quote a word from them 
or use an outline they prepared, their investment in us, in our attitudes, 
in the methods we bring to our work, is a part of the building of our | 
sermons. 

The gentle and understanding spirit of Professor Earle B. Cross 
abides in the comradeship of this hour. His faith, his understanding 
and his considerateness rest upon us as a triumphant benediction. In- 
stinctively we feel that this gracious man had a mountain-top experience 
to share. We ought to make a pilgrimage this Summer to the moun- 
tain he loved, Chocorua, as to some new Sinai. Visions of glory came 
to him on this height which he climbed so many times. I am con- 
vinced that we shall never begin to understand the spirit of Earle Cross 
until we hush our hearts to hear the voice of the God of the Ages who 
speaks to men on the mountain top. Immanuel’s Land is in the heart 
of the Delectable Mountains. 

The graciousness and friendship of Dr. John F. Vichert pervade our 
memories as we gather here. No man who studied homiletics or prac- 
tical theology under him can approach the work of interpreting the 
gospel in an irreverent or flippant spirit. 

A few months ago, my beloved teacher, Dr. John Anderson, sent me 
a priceless gift, his own working copy of “A Harmony of the Gospels” 
by Stevens and Burton. What memories of a consecrated class room 
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it evoked! With what reverent expectation and joy I opened those 
pages! They symbolized the heritage which comes down to each of 
us from those who have believed in us greatly. They labored before 
we took our pens to begin our first sermon, but the good grain of their 
teaching is grist for our mill. 

The same debt we owe to men who are with us tonight, many of whom 
have done the spade work for the garden of our thought. Let us con- 
sider, for example, certain crucial issues such as the Separation of 
Church and State. Heeding our Master’s words, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s,” 
we are constrained to seek the present-day implications of this law of 
spiritual freedom. We find immediately available for our study the 
pioneer work of Professor Moehlman. Moving out into the arena of 
active intellectual debate in this conflict we find President Poteat there 
before us. I merely mention this one aspect of the undergirding of our 
moral resources which comes to us as a free gift through the courage 
of others. I might easily multiply the acknowledgments of the hours 
of “blood, sweat and tears” which are a part of the comradeship we 
are prone to accept so thoughtlessly. 

There are also to be remembered the craftsmen who place upon our 
desks the fruitage of their life work to give us a starting place for much 
of our own work. I do not refer here to works of encyclopedic length 
but to the handbooks of specialized utility such as: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament, The Story of the Bible by Dr. Edgar 
Goodspeed, The Parables of Jesus by Dr. George A. Buttrick, The Com- 
mentary on Romans by Sanday, and The Minister’s Service Book, by 
our own Professor James Dalton Morrison. 


It Must Be Our Truth 


With all this heritage, there is no easy way. My friend Charles 
Crain tells us, in Let Me Show You Vermont, that in the old days there 
were thousands of miles of side-roads paralleling the turn-pikes for the 
purpose of avoiding the payment of toll. These by-paths were called 
shun-pikes. There are countless helps in sermon building. There are 
no shun-pikes around the toll-gates of hard work. Others can assist 
us but in a very true sense we are on our own. James R. Blackwood 
in his book, The Soul of Frederick W. Robertson says: “He discovered 
early in his ministry that he must not gamble on the inspiration of the 
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moment. He must read, plan, write, tear up, re-write, struggle, agonize, 
pray. Then he would be ready to preach.” 


Preaching is the bursting out of light, to take a phrase from Horace 
Bushnell. He remarked: “There cannot be much preaching worthy 
of the name where there is no thinking. Preaching is nothing but the 
bursting out of light, which has first burst in or up from where God 
is, among the soul’s foundations.” 


We have on our shelves all the books of Walter Rauschenbusch and 
Rufus Jones and a multitude of other prophetic souls. Their visions 
and interpretations of truth are a constant inspiration. But in a larger 
sense, their convictions can never truly become ours until we live in 
the presence of this truth in life. The search for truth is a constant 
quest. 


Years ago I was shocked to hear a friend remark that he hated books. 
He had a great library and his reading was extensive and his study 
faithful. The fact which he really meant to convey was that life and 
experience are greater than books and printed ideas. It is conceivable 
that books may become our enemies rather than our friends if they 
keep us from the experience of religion and service. Phillips Brooks 
always stood in dread of this very peril. Said he: “I am sure that 
many men who, if they came to preach once in a great while in the 
midst of other occupations, would preach with reality and fire, are 
deadened to their sacred work by their constant intercourse with sacred 
things.” 

Phillips Brooks related the preaching and the pastoral tasks in the 
same way: ““The preacher needs to be a pastor, that he may preach to 
real men. The pastor needs to be a preacher, that he may keep the 
dignity of his work alive. The preacher who is not a pastor grows 
remote.. The pastor who is not a preacher grows petty. Never let 
men truthfully say of you, ‘He is a preacher but no pastor’ or ‘He is a 
pastor but no preacher.’ Be both, for you cannot really be one unless 
also you are the other.” 

This then is the essence of Dr. Stidger’s phrase, “Preaching out of 
the Overflow.” It is the sharing of a light which has become part of 
ourselves, our very own possession. This is the type of preaching 
which Dr. Cadman gave us. We see it in the secular field in the writ- 
ings of Mr. John Kieran. It explains the apparent miracle whereby a 
college preacher at Cornell twenty years ago cast aside his prepared 
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sermon on Saturday evening and prepared an answer to a spiritual 
question which he felt must be faced at once. The concentrated hours 
of special preparation that night were but symbolic of an intellectual 
ministry which had always insisted upon facing the need of the hour. 
Dr. William N. Lawrence always maintained that never in his preach- 
ing career had he been forced to make a special search for an illustra- 
tion. The whole story is summed up in the parable of the Kingdom 
wherein the householder “bringeth out of his treasure things new and 


old.” 
Sermons Are Cumulative 


Sermons are cumulative. Each pastor here tonight has preached each 
year on some of “The Seven Last Words of Jesus.’ Yet, for the most 
part, we do not use the same approach. As each new observance of 
Holy Week invites interpretation we find that life has become more 
meaningful so that we have to preach new sermons. The deeper mean- 
ing of forgiveness has forced us to new understandings. To quote 
again from the lectures of Bishop Brooks: “Some truth which one has 
long known, stirred to peculiar activity by something that has happened 
or by contact with some other mind, makes the best sermon.” 

Sermons, then, have to grow. They must be organic and not syn- 
thetic. Sermon builders and filing systems may help us. Truly we 
ought to have dozens of sermons in the process of development. No 
man can legislate for another in this field. It seems reasonable to 
believe that a note book with spaces for kindred thoughts gleaned from 
the day’s reading could be of inestimable assistance. There are perils 
here too. Dean Brown, in his The Art of Preaching, suggests one of 
the dangers inherent in the above method: “It is something like putting 
aside a few crackers with some bits of cheese and bologna sausage in 
the expectation that you may possibly want them for the picnic some- 
time next summer.” 

A pitfall of an entirely different nature is described by Ian Maclaren 
in his The Cure of Souls. He quotes from the diary of Rev. Joseph 
Tomlinson: “Rose at 5.30 although tempted to remain in bed owing 
to the darkness and cold. Completed the first head of my seventh ser- 
mon in the course on sanctification before breakfast. Have now sermons 
prepared for the next three months, and note with thankfulness that I 
can produce three sheets hourly without fail.” 
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Perils to Sermon Preparation 


How to keep sermons growing in this day of clamor, with the de- 
mands of parish and community work constantly pressing, is an awesome 
problem. The telephone, the type-writer, and the mimeograph vie for 
the time left over from the round of luncheon engagements and com- 
mittee meetings. The only answer seems to be the strict budgeting of 
time and the writing into the schedule, hours dedicated to the holy task 
of sermon preparation. Our people need our best. They are crying 
for the bread of life. It is tragic if we can only bring to them the 
crumbs of our fragmented thought. 

There exists always the danger of preaching in the mood of despair. 
The unspeakable tragedy of life is ever with us. We would not be 
worthy of our high calling if we did not feel a vital concern for shat- 
tered personalities in a sin-sick world. A case in point is the tone of 
the heart-breaking editorial written by Dr. Paul Hutchinson immediate- 
ly after his personal examination of the status of Christian culture in 
Europe. I know that for one preacher at least, it was not easy to rise 
above the slough of despond as he sat down to prepare for the following 
Sunday’s sermon. 

There are countless temptations which intrigue us. There is the 
tendency to preach out of the head-lines. Often we are betrayed into 
spending precious time on themes which are definitely second-rate. 
Side by side with this menace exists the expedient of eagerly seizing 
upon some chapter heading in the latest book we have read. How many 
of us, (and the speaker is among this group,) have within the past 
months used topics from Toynbee and Trueblood? Let us take for an 
illustration, “The Sense of Drift.” True enough these great pronounce- 
ments may be worthy of our consideration. The peril lies in dragging 
them out of their context, which may prove to be just as unfair as using 
some verse from the Bible as a proof-text without explaining the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. In exactly the same way, the 
modern preacher may fail to deal fairly with the sequence of thought 
in the book from which he borrows. In addition to this he runs the 
added risk of failing to set these sparkling ideas in the framework of 
an adequate philosophy of religion. We have spoken the foregoing 
in the spirit of confession rather than of criticism. 
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Our Supreme Needs in Building Sermons 


As we ask again the question, “How long does it take to make a ser- 
mon?”, we are led to an appraisal of our supreme needs in our practical 
response to the challenge of this hour. 

First of all, we must be alert to the signs of the times. This means 
that whereas it was at one time considered rather vulgar to read news- 
papers, it is now a moral imperative to keep up with the day’s events. 
If Fred Allen, of radio fame, finds it essential to read the daily papers 
to keep his finger on the pulse of national thought, it is our job to 
keep our eye on the road just ahead. It is better, I take it, to obtain 
the news from reputable newspapers and make our own digest of the 
same than to wait a week and accept a warmed-over account by Mr. 
Luce, Mr. Wallace or Mr. Hutchinson, however highly we may regard 
their opinion. 

There follows another duty, perhaps even more important, that of 
forcing ourselves to be aware of people and of their needs. Only by 
so doing can we hope to have a high feeling of the relevancy of our 
message to the demands of the hour. We have a great gospel to share. 
Surely we need to constantly cultivate “a sense of what is vital in 
religion” (Rom. 2:18). We might almost declare that this requires 
the gift of prescience. Be that as it may, we have a gospel great 
enough for any situation. O for the wisdom to mobilize our spiritual 
resources when the hour of battle comes! 

This power to share what is vital with people in their supreme needs, 
amid the turmoil and confusion of this hour, demands the grace of 
resiliency. Facing the crises of each day, the minister constantly feels 
the difficulty of bringing his best self, his total integrity to the ever- 
changing scene. Jesus had this grace. Turning from suffering to con- 
troversy, from service to preaching, from personal counselling to the 
cure of minds, he had the ability to give his whole self to each situa- 
tion. It was said of a certain young man of my acquaintance that he 
seemed to be able to make the best use of each half hour. It may be 
that our age will no longer give us long, uninterrupted periods of con- 
templation and study. Perhaps we shall more and more receive our 
time in half-hour morsels. How truly we need the resiliency of the 
mind of Christ. 

It may be that our greatest challenge in gearing the sermon to the 
needs of the hour resides in the final preparation with a view to the 
thrust of integrity. In these days of over-grown novels we can more 
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easily see the futility of the over-grown sermon. Let us remember the 
magic words from the days of Freshman English, “Unity, Emphasis 
and Coherence.” Ian Maclaren quotes a Highland gamekeeper describ- 
ing his minister’s preaching in these terms: “He is a good preacher 
but he scatters terribly.” It is our high privilege to direct the dynamic 
message of our faith in channels of directness, and unity of thought. 

Some may have said, “What of the place of prayer?” This is a 
pertinent question, for prayer is everything in the building of a sermon. 
Indeed the building of a sermon is a constant prayer. Let us make this 
place a temple and offer a common prayer: 


“God grant me a child-like reverence for truth wherever I find it. 
Spirit of Light, instill within me convictions which will possess my 
heart and mind. 
Heavenly Father, help me with all knowledge to get understanding. 
Divine Teacher, make me a faithful witness to that which is vital. 
Lord of Beauty, adorn my testimony with winsomeness.” 


How long does it take to make this kind of a sermon? Phillips 
Brooks expressed the belief that the world has not heard its best 
preaching yet. There are so many new aspects of truth unfolding be- 
fore our eyes, so many fresh implications of the great moral impera- 
tives. Shall we say that it takes three days to make a sermon? Or 
is it safer to declare that the millions of years which went into the 
creation of Mt. Chocorua have also entered into the creation of our 
sermons. It may be wiser to answer, “Just up till now.” 


DELIVERANCE AND CHALLENGE * 


OreEN HvuLING BAKER 


FTER President Poteat assigned me the task of speaking to you this 
A evening on behalf of the Faculty, I began immediately to wonder 
what I could add to all that we have been saying to you, in our sev- 
eral capacities, during the past three years. Strange as it may seem, 
as I tried to imagine your mood, the first thought that came to my 
mind was a word from the lips of Job who, irritated by the second 
round of speeches made by his “friends,” exclaimed “How long will 
ye hunt for words!” Remembering that Job spoke out of severe af- 
- fliction, his connection with this occasion appeared at first to be obscure 
and remote. Then it occurred to me that there might be some slight 
parallel between him and you. I recalled a study I made some time 
ago concerning the amount of work which you have been required to 
do in order to attain the goal that is yours tonight. Through that bit 
of research, I discovered that the reading assigned to you, in the forty- 
three courses which you have taken, amounts to a total of 74,422 pages, 
or an average of a little more than 750 pages per week. Reducing 
that figure to books of 250 pages each, it turns out that you have been 
expected to read 297 books, plus an additional one of 172 pages. That, 
notwithstanding the fact that some good authorities prescribe only 100 
books for the making of an educated man. Add to all this reading the 
fact that you have spent 131 periods in the classroom, listening mostly 
to lectures, and passing lightly over the 80-odd term papers which you 
have written, and only casually mentioning the examinations, I conclude 
that you may indeed have something in common with Job. So, I judge 
that along with your job in achievement tonight, there is also a sense 
of deliverance. Perhaps in extending to you our congratulations we 
should add a note of apology. 

What gives us the greatest satisfaction, however, is that despite all 
you have been through, you seem eager for new challenge. The spirit 
of unconquerable youth is still in your hearts and, whatever the future 
holds, we who remain behind confidently believe that you will be ready 
to meet your appointment with destiny. 

I have only one thought concerning the nature of this challenge. It 
came to me a few days ago in a strange letter reporting a bit of Colgate- 
Rochester history, hitherto completely unknown. With almost shock- 
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ing directness, the first sentence read: “I have had in my possession 
for many years a Colt model 1849 percussion revolver, calibre 31, which 
I think your Seminary would like to acquire.” Catching my breath, I 
read on. “Engraved on the brass back-strap,”’ the writer continued, 
“are the words in script form ‘Joseph Webster, from Students of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary.’ The butt is engraved with the date ‘May 
1861,’ and the trigger-guard has ‘Deus Et Patria’”’ My correspondent 
further stated that the piece was in “good condition and shooting order,” 
and that he would sell it for a price. 

It is not difficult to imagine Joseph Webster, a student at the Roches- | 
ter Theological Seminary at the outbreak of the Civil War, enlisting as 
a chaplain and receiving this gift from his fellow-students. The mood 
of the world today is hardly different from what it was then. Some 
of you know very well what it means to answer the call to arms. But 
tonight we send you forth from this training ground with words other 
than those inscribed on the-curious weapon to which I have referred. 
Instead of Deus Et Patria, God and Country, we would say Deo Et 
Humanitati, for God and Humanity. That is the challenge. 


Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. 


Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. 
Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and hav- 
ing on the breastplate of righteousness; and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace. 


Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And taking the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God; 
praying always. 


Deo Et Humanitati! 


THE MORAL NECESSITY OF 
A WORLD STATE 


E. Maynarp ApAmMs * 


WICE within one generation we have gone through the suffering 

and sacrifices of war for the purpose of establishing peace among 
the nations. Twice within the same period nations have formed an 
international organization for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining the peace of the world. Yet there is no peace. Today even 
heads of states speak openly of the imminent possibility and even high 
probability of another war. The dividing lines are already drawn. The 
attentive ear can already hear the noise of a new battle and the sensitive 
heart is already bleeding. We sacrificed so much in the past struggles 
because we hoped for so much. The disillusioned millions around the 
world are asking: “Why is there no peace?” 


I 


There are those self-labeled realists who say that we must fight fire 
with fire and that our failure to do this in the past has been responsible 
for our involvement in the wars of our history. It is our thesis that 
this claim is true. 

The slogan, “we must fight fire with fire,” means that the solution 
of a problem must be homogeneous with the problem. If the interna- 
tional situation reaches the point where it becomes a military problem, 
then there can be no solution that is not military in nature. But we 
must realize that there cannot be a purely military problem. A mili- 
tary problem can exist in the modern world only as the upper level of 
a whole stratification of problems most of which are non-military, 
such as, for example, ecomonic, social, racial, ideological, political, etc. 
There are those who claim that the most fundamental of all is economic, 
others say racial, and still others favor ideological differences, political 
conflicts, etc. We are not concerned with establishing the relative posi- 
tion of these causes of conflict. The important fact. that we wish to 
stress is that all are factors making for human conflicts and that often, 
whether separately or collectively, they create military problems and 
then we have to resort to military solutions. However, the military 
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solution applies to only the military aspect of the synthetic problem 
and can solve only that aspect. That is why military victory can never 
establish peace. To the political aspect of the problem a political solu- 
tion must be given; to the economic aspect, an economic solution; etc. 
The solution must be homogeneous with the problem. 


II 


We have observed that any conflict of human interests may develop 
to a point where a military problem is created. But every conflict of 
human interests is a moral problem. This is true by definition. By 
“moral” problem we mean a problem of conflicting interests of human 
beings. The interests involved may belong to only one person or any 
number of persons. Hence moral problems may involve only one per- 
son or any number of persons. This is true since the basic units in a 
moral situation are not persons but interests, and it is irrelevant for 
the present purpose whether the conflicting interests belong to the same 
person or different persons. 

Since all problems of conflicting human interests are moral, there can 
be no genuine solution of them that is not moral. There are some, no 
doubt, who will maintain that if we have a problem of conflicting inter- 
ests which is, for instance, economic in nature, we should consider only 
economic factors in attempting a solution. However, such a position 
arises from a misunderstanding of morality. It is true that an eco- 
nomic solution is required, but we never have a problem of conflicting 
interests which is merely economic. If it is a problem of conflicting 
interests, it is also a moral problem. Therefore, we must not strive 
for merely an economic solution, but a moral economic solution. The 
same is true with racial, political, etc. problems. 

The goal of morality is positive harmonious action, which is possible 
only if all relevant interests in a given situation are considered and if 
all these interests are organized, according to the strength and compre- 
hension of each, into an integrated whole which is productive of the 
greatest possible satisfaction of each interest within the limits of justice. 

Only the interests of an individual subject can be organized into the 
kind of organic unity necessary for morality since this unity requires 
dominant and subordinate interests harmoniously related. One of my 
interests can be subordinated to another interest of mine without con- 
flict. When this is the case, the subordinate interests ceases to exert 
itself when the dominant interest comes into play and is incompatible 
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with the subordinate one. There is internal personal conflict only when 
there are incompatible interests with relatively equal status. Within a 
well integrated personality, the interests are organized into a hierarchy 
of dominant and subordinate with some one apex interest. Within such 
a person there are few conflicts. He enjoys what is known as peace 
of mind. 


The same type of organization is not possible among interests of 
different persons. I cannot subordinate one of my interests to one 
‘of Mr. Jones in such a way that when the interests of Mr. Jones comes 
into play my interest will withdraw from the field. If this is true, how 
can there be a moral solution to the conflict between my interest and 
Mr. Jones’? The answer is that all perfect moral solutions have to 
do with the organization of the interests of individual subjects and 
only indirectly can the interests of different subjects be organized. I 
cannot subordinate my interest A to Mr. Jones’ interest B. But, if 
I have an interest B’ which has as its object the satisfaction of Mr. 
Jones’ interest B, then I can subordinate interest A to interest B’. But 
observe that both A and B’ are my interests. Nevertheless, I have 
indirectly subordinated my interest A to Mr. Jones’ interest B. Hence 
there can be a moral solution to interpersonal conflicts. What is re- 
quired in such a case is for each person to be concerned about the 
good of the others as well as one’s own. If the apex interest of each 
person (a person is a system of interests) is an interest in the great- 
est good for each concerned which is compatible with the greatest good 
possible for each of the others, then a moral solution can be found, pro- 
vided there is sufficient knowledge, since any other interest will be 
subordinate to this dominant interest of good will and no one will con- 
tend for anything that is known to be contrary to it. Hence, the requi- 
sites for a moral solution of any problem are good will and knowledge. 


When a person with his interests so organized does or contemplates 
doing any act which would be contrary to his dominant interest of 
good will, all that one has to do to persuade him to alter his action is 
to point out to him that, as a matter of fact, his act is contrary to his 
own dominant interest of good will. If a person’s interests are not 
so organized and if he does not have any interest in anything except 
his own private good, then it is useless to appeal to him on moral 
grounds. A person can be motivated only by his own interests (this 
does not mean that he can be motivated only by interests in himself, 
with himself as object of his interest), and, therefore, it is useless to 
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appeal to him by appealing to an interest which he does not have. In 
such a case, one might try to convince him that it is to his own private 
good to act in accord with the general good. But it is not the case that 
the two always coincide. If one is not interested in the general good, 
then society has to make one’s private good coincide with the public 
good by supplying artificial rewards and punishments. Morality de- 
mands that the interests of all concerned be considered and weighed 
equally in any decision by society or the state and that the decision must 
be one in which all can concur insofar as each acts morally in the situa- 
tion. Observe that we say can concur, not in which each one does. A 
person may refuse to concur in a decision which is just, but then it is 
he who is acting immorally. The solution may still be a moral solution. 
If a person refuses to concur in a solution which is moral, he endangers 
the peace unless there is force that can be brought upon him to make 
it his private interest to concur. It is right that force should be em- 
ployed in such cases. Yet there is a loss of value. The perfect moral 
solution has not been achieved. 


We have said that every problem of conflicting interest is a moral 
problem and that any such problem may develop into a military problem. 
We are using the word “military” in a broad sense to mean any exercise 
of power to enforce the will of one or a group upon another or a 
group. This includes the lawful use of police force in enforcing law 
and order on those who do not concur in a moral solution of a problem. 
This type of military solution is an implementation of a moral solution 
and is moral itself. But the kind of military solution which is forcing 
the will of one party upon another party when the other party has not 
refused to concur in a moral solution, even if it is done in the name 
of the real interest of the latter, is the negation of a moral solution. 
It is applying a heterogeneous solution, which cannot be genuine. How- 
ever, one can counterattack such an immoral solution with force and 
have morality on one’s side. The one who introduces the military solu- 
tion is employing a heterogeneous method—the attempt at a military 
solution of a non-military problem. The one who counterattacks with 
military force employs a homogeneous solution. He is presented with 
a military problem that must be met with a military solution. Here 
the use of military force is not the negation of morality as in the first 
instance. 

To a great extent people at large are fairly moral. Man is a social 
creature and being such he cannot have much satisfaction except within 
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a social context. Therefore, we all desire the conditions which render 
a society possible. These conditions constitute the essence of morality. 
Moral laws describe those conditions which must obtain in order for 
there to be a society. Hence we all desire more or less to be moral. 
Much of the difficulty comes from what may be called closed and open 
morality. One comes to identify oneself and one’s interests with a 
closed group and one comes to think that that group is all the society 
that one’s humanity demands. It may be a small group, a race, or a 
nation that is the closed group. Yet there is something about each 
man’s humanity that has a close affinity with all of his kind. Hume 
called it the “sense of humanity.” It is this that is the basis of good 
will and, with rationality, forms the foundation of morality. 


| 


In this paper we are concerned with war and peace. Since wars are 
fought only between or among nation-states in modern times, we must 
examine the role of states in finding a solution for problems of human 
conflicts between or among states. These conflicts which give rise to 
war are conflicts of interests. It follows that international conflicts 
are moral problems. 

A state is a politically organized group of persons (systems of inter- 
ests) with a government constituted for the purpose of acting in the 
interests of its subjects. Its only ultimate responsibility is to its sub- 

‘jects; its only purpose is to regulate and promote the interests of its 
subjects. In acting in regard to problems between or among its sub- 
jects it should act morally—that is, it should act on behalf of the 
interests of all concerned and in such a way that anyone who is cor- 
rectly informed and has good will as his dominant interest would concur. 
But when a government acts in regard to problems which concern con- 
flicts of interests between its own subjects and the subjects of another 
state, by its very nature it cannot act morally. It can only consider 
the interests (long range interests to be sure) of its own subjects, which 
is contrary to the very nature of morality. It may so happen that a 
state’s act may coincide with a moral solution since there are cases 
where a solution which is based solely upon a consideration of the 
interests of one party may also be in accord with the interests of the 
other party. But there is no guarantee of this coincidence. When 
it does exist, it is merely coincidental. Even if a moral solution could 
be arrived at in such a situation by a sovereign state, what if the other 
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sovereign state did not wish to concur? The only conclusion that we 
can arrive at is that governments of sovereign states cannot arrive at 
moral solutions of problems concerning the conflicting interests of the 
states. This is the reason that there never has been and never can be 
a lasting peace established between or among sovereign states. 

Neither can a league of sovereign states like we had in the League 
of Nations and have in the present United Nations achieve lasting peace. 
In such organizations states do not yield up their sovereignty. They 
go along with the organizations as long as it is in their interests to do 
so. Each government of a sovereign state is still only concerned with 
the interests of its own subjects. 

The only way a political solution of international conflicts can be 
made to become a moral solution is to establish a universal sovereign 
state with a government of its own. Then in acting in the interests 
of all its subjects it would be acting in the interests of all human beings 
and all human beings of good will and understanding would concur. 
It could give moral solutions to moral problems, and it could administer 
justice to those who would not concur in the moral solution. It could 
make it the self-interest of those who would not consider the general 
good for its own sake to act in accord with the general good. We have 
learned that such coercion is necessary to keep men in line. But this 
kind of coercion—use of the military—is not immoral; on the con- 
trary, it is of the essence of morality—yjustice. 


IV 


Yes, we must fight fire with fire. We must give an economic solu- 
tion to an economic problem; a psychological solution to a psychological 
problem; a political solution to a political problem; a military solution 
to a military problem—but all of these are moral problems and they 
must be given a moral solution. Governments are instruments of 
applied morality within their own areas. There must be a world 
government, a universal sovereign government which compromises the 
sovereignty of all other states, as an instrument of morality in the areas 
of international conflicts. Only when this is achieved can we hope for 
peace and we cannot hope for this until the majority of the peoples 
of all states have as the apex interest of their hierarchical system good 
will, the desire that the greatest good possible of all people be achieved 
and that no one, including oneself, shall have satisfactions which are 
incompatible with the achievements of the greatest good possible for 
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all people with justice for all. Furthermore, there must be a corollary 
interest in their being a universal sovereign state with a government 
to implement by force this universal morality. 

The task is immense. Men must be of good will and understanding. 
States must give up their national sovereignty. Provincialism must be 
banished. Force and coercion must be abolished except in support 
of morality. But we dare not rest in illusory hopes of peace until such 
is achieved. 


HE SANG NO HOSANNAS!* 
Lee A. Howe, Jr. 


lie Is quite probable that among those who thronged the roadside on 
that first Palm Sunday was one like unto Ezekias, the man who sang 
no Hosannas though all around him joined in the chorus of praise. 
We will discover why he was silent as we learn of his background 
and childhood. 

Ezekias came from a long line of Jewish patriots. His grandfather, 
after whom he was named, was among those listed by the historian, 
Josephus, as a great patriot who constantly agitated for the overthrow 
of the foreign power and the restoration of the kingdom of David. His 
father, Judas, carried on in the same tradition, organizing a small band 
of Zealots and plotting fervently for the casting out of the invaders. 
From infancy Ezekias had heard of the glorious kingdom of the first 
David and had had pictures of the coming kingdom painted for his 
mind’s eye. 

He was about ten years of age when the event occurred which was 
to so profoundly change and determine his life course. Judas, Eliza- 
beth his wife, and the child Ezekias were living at Nazareth at the time. 
After months of careful planning, Judas, together with other leaders, 
assembled all the Zealots of the area and, under cover of night, at- 
tacked the Roman garrison at Sepphoris, capitol of Galilee. It was a 
brave, fool-hardy and futile attempt. They were no match for the 
armed and trained soldiers of the Roman army. Many of the men were 
killed in the skirmish and those who were not killed were captured and 
executed as rapidly as the Romans could execute them. 

When the sad news was brought to the home of Ezekias, Elizabeth, 
after recovering from the first shock, took him to her sister’s home for 
safekeeping while she made the trip to Sepphoris in the hope that she 
might at least see her husband once more, even if she could not talk to 
him. The road wound its way through valleys and up and down the 
hills and, in the darkness, the miles were long and difficult. It was 
almost dawn when Elizabeth at last approached the city. Indeed the 
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sun was just coming up over the horizon as she topped the rise from 
which Sepphoris could be seen in the distance. 

The sight which met her eyes between herself and the city, the sound 
that met her ears as she looked down along the road, caused her to stop 
and, after one loud cry of distress, to faint. Along the road, stretch- 
ing from the foot of this hill up to the gates of the city, were rows of 
crosses, from each of which hung a form, many still writhing. At the 
foot of most of them were clusters of women and children, wailing and 
sobbing. Elizabeth had heard of the brutality of the Romans, she had 
known that Judas would probably be executed, but she was not pre- 
pared for this. Hundreds of her beloved people, the choicest men of 
Palestine, killed in this agonizing fashion. How long she lay in a faint, 
we cannot know, but the sun was high in the heavens when finally she 
picked herself up and made her way slowly down the hill. 

Pushing through the crowds of crying, grief-stricken, despairing 
widows and children, she went from cross to cross, searching for her 
husband. Her emotions became almost dulled as she passed from man 
to man without finding Judas. It seemed that she could feel no more, 
cry no more, when at last, at the gateway into the city, she finally found 
him. Rushing to the foot of his crucifix, she cried up to him, “Judas, 
Judas, my beloved!” The stilled form of her husband seemed to have 
spent itself. Again she cried, and the spirit of Judas, hearing her voice, 
making one last supreme effort, opened the lips but could not give him 
strength to speak and with a gasp, his head fell forward, his body 
slumped, and Judas was dead. 

It was long after night had fallen when Elizabeth stumbled and stag- 
gered into her home. Here Ezekias, evading his aunt’s watchful care, 
found her. Found her, but not the mother he had known. The beau- 
tiful, young, vibrant person who yesterday had left him in order that 
she might go alone to Sepphoris was now old, haggard and listless. The 
bloom had gone from her cheeks, the spring from her steps, and the life 
from her eyes. He could scarcely believe that this was his mother, this 
bent and bedraggled old woman who sat on the couch, mumbling to 
herself and staring off into space. He rubbed her hands, tried to give 
her food and drink, talked to her, but, try as he might, he could not 
reach her mind. Her mind? Her mind was gone as a merciful oblivion, 
blotting out the events of the past twenty-four hours had likewise blotted 
out all memories. 

With the confidence and ignorance of youth, Ezekias resolved to go 
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to Sepphoris himself, to see what awful thing had sent his mother 
home crippled in mind and weakened in body and spirit. Thinking he 
might somehow do something that would help her, he rushed from the 
home and traversed the same road over which she had so recently 
stumbled. Knowing that the sight must be horrible, he was better pre- 
pared for it than Elizabeth had been, but nothing could adequately pre- 
pare a youth of ten for the sight which met his eyes when he stood on 
the spot where she had lain in a faint so short a time before. His 
father, his cousin’s father, his friend’s father—there among the hun- 
dreds of crucified bodies—there was the end of the beautiful dream of 
a new kingdom. As he stood at the foot of the cross upon which his 
father’s form sti!l hung, he was filled with loathing for those who could 
do such a monstrous thing. In great agony of spirit he lifted his fist 
to the heavens and opened his mouth to shout his defiance of Rome, 
his curse upon the soldiers, his prayer for vengeance and the power to 
kill. He opened his mouth but not a word came forth. The terrifying 
sight, the deep emotional strain, the fraying of his nerves—these had 
combined to affect his vocal chords. He tried again and yet again, but 
paralysis seemed to have gripped his throat and he was mute. 

Thoroughly frightened by what had happened to him, Ezekias sped 
home to Nazareth, home to Elizabeth, home to a house inhabited by 
the spirit of his father, the body of his mother, and a ten-year old mute. 
This was home, the home he knew through all the years that followed. 
This was the boy for whom a normal boyhood was impossible, the boy 
Ezekias, sole provider for a mindless mother. _ 

As the hands of Ezekias were busy fashioning things for sale, as 
the feet of Ezekias were busy running errands that he might be able 
to buy food for the home, so the mind and heart of Ezekias were busy. 
His mind was busy as he studied the writings of the prophets of his 
people, searching the Scripture that he might know when and if the 
Promised Messiah came, that he might recognize and follow him. His 
heart was busy caring for his helpless mother. His spirit was busy 
hating and denouncing the Romans. Thus it is not surprising that he 
had very little contact with Jesus and the other boys of the village. 

When Ezekias was thirty-five years old rumors began coming to the 
village of the works and words of Jesus, who had left home a year or 
so before. Tales of his wisdom and power bewildered the villagers. 
The bewilderment of the people was shared somewhat by his own fam- 
ily. His brothers, indeed, had at one time gone to him to persuade him 
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to return to Nazareth. When finally he returned it was neither to stay 
nor hide, however, but to seek more followers! He had little success 
with this in Nazareth, for they all knew Him too well to see in Him 
what “misguided” people in other parts of Judea had found. 

When first Ezekias heard the claims which were made that Jesus 
could heal people, he said to himself, “It may be that he will be able 
to restore my mother to me. It is even possible that he can give me 
back my speech.” But between that time and the arrival of Jesus he 
listened to and heeded too much the talk of the townspeople: “Why, 
is he not just the carpenter’s son? . . . Who does he think he is? 

I’ve known him since he wasachild . . . when God sends 
a man to help us, he won’t come from insignificant Nazareth!” The 
skepticism of the village bit its way into his heart and he began to 
share in the doubt and unbelief so commonly expressed. 

Thus it was that when Jesus returned to Nazareth he was met by a 
group of former neighbors who called on him to perform a miracle 
of healing for them. Jesus told them that he did not do such things 
just to show his power, and they scoffed at him, saying, “We knew the 
tales we heard were lies. You are still just the carpenter’s son.” 

Pushing his way up through these men, Ezekias brought his mother 
to the side of Jesus. Unable to speak, he showed clearly by pointing, 
first at his mother and then at his own tongue, what healing he requested 
of Jesus. Jesus wanted to help, he had heard bits about Elizabeth and 
Ezekias, he knew something about the occasion which had crippled each, 
but as he looked at Ezekias and saw the unbelief in his eyes, he could 
only say, 

“Ezekias, I want to heal but you must have faith.” 

Hearing this, Ezekias found confirmation for his skepticism and his 
face expressed the sneer and disappointment his lips could not utter. 

Jesus made his way with heavy heart toward the synagogue, for he 
could do no mighty works because of their unbelief. In the synagogue 
he was asked to read from the Scriptures. Ezekias heard him call upon 
his neighbors to repent and, after reading from the prophet Isaiah, 
declare that the Scriptures were being fulfilled in Himself. After Jesus’ 
failure to help him, is it any wonder that he joined the angry crowd 
who went to the cliff outside the town intending to kill the imposter. 
Somehow Jesus escaped and left the town. 

That was the last time he saw Jesus until over a year later when he 
went down to Jerusalem for the Passover. Along with hundreds of 
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others, he made the trip not only to participate in the Passover, but 
also to perfect plans for the overthrow of Rome, to discuss the leader 
who was to come to lead them in their revolt. It was a city of tensions 
and ‘fears and flights of temper, where a spark might start a violent 
explosion at any moment. 

It seemed pure chance that Ezekias was one Ny the throng along the 
roadside when Jesus made his entry into the city that glorious day. He 
knew that something exciting was going to happen and from the talk 
he gathered that some great hero would make his entrance along this 
way. He knew not whom they were waiting for, but he was ready to ' 
be in on the excitement and there was always the chance that “this 
might be he who is to deliver Israel.” As the excitement mounted and 
the rising sound indicated the approach of the hero, he thrust his hand 
under his cloak and, gripping the sword hid there, secretly pledged anew 
his allegiance to the Messiah and his vengeance upon the Romans. 

Imagine, then, his disappointment when the group drew parallel and 
he saw who it was! Only Jesus, his ex-neighbor, the faker who could 
not heal his mother or give him speech! This was the man being 
hailed as the Messiah! His lips curled in scorn, his heart grew even 
more bitter as he heard them cry out, 


“Hosanna, 
Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our father 
David; 
Hosanna in the highest!” 


Hosanna, indeed! They’d hear no “Hosanna” from him, even had 
he power to cry it. Hosanna to this pretender? this ex-carpenter? this 
bogus healer? Hosanna to this meek and humble fool? Why, he did 
not even have the beginnings of an army! One of his followers looked 
big and rugged—why, yes, he was even carrying a sword! One sword 
to defeat Rome! What fools! 

They should know their Bibles, he thought to himself. Had not the 
prophet Hosea declared that the Messiah would reunite the divided king- 
dom and overthrow the heathen power? One sword and a handful of 
nondescript followers would never do that! Had not the prophet Isaiah - 
called the coming one, “Mighty God! Eternal Father!” and declared 
that he would bring peace and victory to all the nation? Where was 
there any possibility of fulfilling that promise in this man? If these 
foolish people would only remember the Psalms they sang on the Sab- 
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bath! Had not David written, “he shall smite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked.” 
This man would neither smite the earth nor slay the wicked, with words 
or with anything else! 

Ezekias remembered how Jesus had read from the prophet Isaiah 
that day in the synagogue at Nazareth. He remembered the passage 
and how Jesus had stopped just as he came to the best part of the 
verse—‘“and to proclaim the day of vengeance of our God,’—and he 
decided that it had been no oversight. It was very apparent that Jesus 
was too soft and too idealistic ever to lead an army of the Lord against 
the hosts of wickedness, even if it were the Eternal’s day of vengeance! 

Reviewing in his mind the various passages of his Bible that dealt 
with the coming of the promised Messiah, Ezekias was disturbed with 
a sense that one of the most pertinent passages had eluded his memory. 
Somewhere there was one which was reminiscent of the scene just 
past. At last he remembered—it was Zechariah who had said, 


“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusa- 
lem ; 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; he is just and having salvation, 

lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass!” 


Just so had Jesus entered Jerusalem! For the first time Ezekias began 
to wonder whether he and his friends had been right about Jesus. Was 
there a possibility that they were wrong? 

Others followed Jesus that week because of their faith, Ezekias 
because of his doubts. Looking for confirmation of the skepticism 
nurtured in his breast since that day Jesus had been unable to cure 
his mother, he was near Jesus when he overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers and cleansed the Temple. He was in the crowd that 
heard Jesus outwit his questioners on Tuesday. He heard Him de- 
nounce the scribes and Pharisees, and every incident seemed to prove 
that Jesus was following a course which would prevent his ever becom- 
ing the acknowledged leader of the Jewish people. 

Ezekias lost Jesus on Wednesday and did not find Him again until 
on Thursday evening he attached himself to a crowd going out to arrest 
Him. He followed along, listened to the farce which was called a 
trial, watched the way Jesus conducted himself in the presence of 
persecution and pain. He was among those who finally followed up 
the hill at the crest of which were three crosses. 

Here on Golgotha all the scarifying experiences of his boyhood came 
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back. Looking at the three crosses he saw again the hundreds of 
crosses outside the city of Sepphoris. Looking at the cross on which 
Jesus hung, he saw again the cross with his father’s suspended body 
on it. Once more he lived that dark hour when he arrived home to find 
his mother demented. His mind carried him again over the road to 
Sepphoris and the darkness of this hour seemed deepened into the dark- 
ness of that night. So vivid was the memory that his hand clenched 
itself into a fist and he raised it toward the heavens to renew his pledge 
of vengeance. A thought arrested his hand in mid-air—his father had 
been an avowed revolutionary and had led in open and armed revolt 
against Rome. Nothing could justify the brutality of the method, but 
there had been a measure of reason for the execution. Rome could not 
permit rebels to incite disorder. But what of Jesus? He had neither 
urged the people to revolt nor had he apparently made any plans for the 
overthrow of Rome. At no time and in no way had he really been any 
threat to the power of the hated Emperor or the security of his kingdom. 

Here then was an execution so obviously unfair that even Jesus 
would see the folly of his peaceful way. If ever a man had a right 
to denounce his executioners and to urge his followers to avenge him, 
Jesus was that man. Ezekias had arrived at this point in his think- 
ing, and had turned toward the Cross to hear the words of condemna- 
tion he expected, when there came down words which he could scarcely 
believe, “Father, forgive them, they know not what they do!” His 
hands fell to his sides, he shook himself to make sure he was awake 
and not imagining things. Seeing a figure near him he started to speak 
when he heard the man, whom he now saw to be one of the Roman 
soldiers, whisper, “Surely, this was a righteous man!” 

Now Ezekias knew he was dreaming! No Roman would ever speak 
like that of any Jew, Jet alone one whom he had just finished executing. 
It was unbelievable. It simply could not happen. Going closer to the 
soldier to detect upon his face the signs of mockery and ridicule which 
surely must be there, he was amazed to see that the rapt, reverent and 
tearful face of the Roman was radiant with a new experience, the dis- 
covery that forgiveness can overwhelm a wrong-doer. To be forgiven 
by one’s dying victim! That surely was the act of one greater than 
man! And Ezekias was sure this time there was no mockery as the 
soldier cried out, 

“Surely, this was the son of God 


Stunned by these words falling so incredibly and yet so surely from 


1”? 
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the lips of an enemy, Ezekias was on the point of leaving when the sol- 
dier saw him. Rushing to Ezekias, he fell to the ground and holding 
out his hands in supplication, cried, 

“O Jew, whom we have always hated, I and my people have wronged 
you/and your people over and over again. I have just been forgiven 
by a dying Jew and I see my sins! But I must live with living Jews— 
can you, living and hating, find it in your heart to grant the forgiveness 
my soul needs?” 

Ezekias stared at the despised Roman, prostrate at his feet, an enemy 
conquered at last, looked once more at the form of the Crucified Con- 
queror, and then spoke to the Roman, saying, 

“OQ Roman, whom we have always despised, if one who is crucified 
can forgive, then I, the son of a crucified man, can also forgive!” 

So intent on what was happening around him, Ezekias did not at 
once grasp what had happened to him. With the casting out of the 
spirit of vengeance and hatred and bitterness, a peace had come to his 
soul which in turn released the vocal chords. Ezekias had been given 
again the voice which he had lost so many years before. Lost at the 
foot of a cross, symbol of hate and brutality! Found at the foot of a 
Cross, symbol of love and mercy! Lost in a cry for revenge! Found 
in a word of forgiveness! And Ezekias, who had searched for years 
for a way to defeat his enemy, turned to the One who had placed an 
enemy at his feet; Ezekias, who for years had sought the Kingdom, 
turned to the One who opened the door into that Kingdom; Ezekias, 
the silent-voiced one, turned to Jesus, the One who could not restore 
voices for the spreading of hatred, but so quickly enabled the mute 
to speak of love; Ezekias turned to Him, and with a husky but jubilant 
voice, at last cried out, 


“Hosanna! Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord!” 


- gS Bigs 2 Lane 


The Annual Report to the 
Board of Trustees 


OF THE 


BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Nineteenth Annual Report of 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 
MAY 1948 


GENTLEMEN: 


A year ago, following the discussion of our mid-year meeting, one 
of the trustees was heard to comment: “I have never before realized 
that running an educational institution is a very complicated and tech- 
nical job.” This is as good a one-sentence summary of the matter as 
is likely to be put together and it serves, therefore, as an excellent intro- 
duction to the report of our performance here since we met last May. 

Without attempting too exact a separation of our School interests it 
can be said that there are five general aspects of our life or, more ac- 
curately perhaps, five general fields within which our efforts operate. 
They are our trustees, our faculty, our students, our alumni, and our 
friends. Each of these involves special and limited activities as well 
as general and inter-penetrating relationships. Thus specifically the 
trustees are involved in the effort to understand and sympathetically to 
promote the professional vocation known as the Christian Ministry, to 
know the place of this vocation in the current world scene, the specific 
relation of the history, the present resources, and the future planning 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in this context, and to direct the 
maintenance and expansion of all the resources, human and financial, 
that are necessary for the job they understand to be ours. The faculty 
involves the formulation of educational policy and method, the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, the selection of competent men who are both 
scholarly and spiritually sensitive to teach in the special fields for which 
they have exhibited both interest and skill, the integration of faculty 
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personnel and performance into a téam that works toward an agreed 
and unified end, and ‘the administration of all the matters which are 
related to faculty-student relations. Thus also the students involve the 
selection on the high school and college level of likely prospects for the 
ministry, of their guidance in their pre-theological training, and final 
selection and admission after careful screening of background, inclina- 
tion, and aptitude and promise. It involves further their educational 
direction while in divinity school, both classroom and field work and 
constant concern for student morale—their moral, intellectual and phys- 
ical health. Again our alumni interests are complex and extensive. 
They must be kept in continuing and lively contact with the School’s 
current life and integrated into the expanding of its influence and 
program—socially, religiously and what not. They must be cultivated 
as invaluable aid in recruiting and selecting prospective students for our 
classrooms, and promising donors for our treasurer’s office. In the very 
practical matter of pastoral change, they both need and provide sub- 
stantial assistance. Our friends, to allude again to the fifth of our major 
concerns, are represented by individuals and churches. These both 
need a continuing program of cultivation to the end that they may 
understand both the modern world and its demand for the moral and 
spiritual guidance that Christian leadership will alone supply, that they 
also may be alert in helping to select promising prospects for theological 
training, and finally that they may cooperate in supplying the money 
needed through current gifts and endowment for the continued mainte- 
nance of a high level of educational performance. 

This, I judge is what was meant in our friend’s reference to the com- 
plexity and technical competence involved in running such an institution 
as a divinity school. It also provides a framework for any record of 
performance, and for any proposals for the improvement and extension 
of our job. There follows, therefore, a report of what is being done 
within these five segments of our circle and certain proposals designed 
to improve the discharge of our obligation at every point on its circum- 
ference. 


Trustees. There are thirty-six members of the Board. Besides their 
organization into this large unit, they are grouped in smaller standing 
committees as follows: Executive, Finance, Instruction, Property, 
Nominating. 


The Committee on Instruction has met three times, bringing wisdom 
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and insight to the problems referred to it. The resignation of Pro- 
fessor William Arthur Mueller from the Chair of Church History to 
accept the position of professor of Theology at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary has created a vacancy which the Committee on 
Instruction recommends shall be filled by the appointment of Professor 
Hudson. I suggest that appropriate resolutions be drawn up express- 
ing our congratulations to Professor Mueller on the distinction that 
has come to him and our grateful appreciation of the diligent and warm- 
hearted devotion of himself and his family to the life of this institution 
during their four years here. I also recommend that Professor Hud- 
son’s nomination by the Committee on Instruction be approved. This 
may involve some modification of the formal relationships Professor 
Hudson has sustained as Administrative Associate which will have to 
be committed to the Executive Committee with power to act. The 
Committee on Instruction also reports progress in its search for a perma- 
nent appointee to the Chair of Old Testament, progress that is, however, 
still short of the success it hopes to announce within a reasonable time. 

The Committee on Nominations can generally discharge its important 
duties in one meeting per year. 

The Executive Committee has met nine times since Commencement 
1947 and had put before it regular reports of the activities of the Ad- 
ministration, the Treasurer’s office, the Property Committee and such 
special items as have demanded action. 

One action of the Committee deserves special note. The desirability 
of moving the extremely valuable Colgate Historical Collection from 
Hamilton to Rochester was definitely agreed upon by the Executive 
Committee after conferences between President Case of Colgate and 
the Administration, and the cost of removal has been underwritten by 
a splendid gift of $5,000 from members of the Russell Colgate family. 
The relocation of this Collection, which is the largest collection of 
Baptist materials in America, will greatly augment its availability and 
usefulness to the denomination and to the world of scholarship, as 
well as provide rich resources for the program of instruction in the 
Divinity School. The Divinity School owes a profound debt to the 
Russell Colgate family for their continuing interest in the Collection, 
and to Mr. Edward C. Starr, the Curator of the Collection for the past 
twelve years. The great value of the Collection is due in large measure 
to the exceptionally fine cataloguing he has developed, and to the care- 
fully conceived expansion of the Collection under his supervision. 
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The members of the Finance Committee, giving regular and atten- 
tive concern to our interests, have exhibited an extraordinary record 
of accomplishment in their expert administration of our endowment 
funds. The Property Committee has supervised the conversion of an- 
other floor of Eaton Hall into apartments for married students, re- 
- newed steam lines to the dormitories down the hill and provided ex- 
tensive inside painting and refinishing work. 

Besides standing committees there are special committees appointed 
for special emergency tasks: The Planning Committee—so called be- 
cause they are to deal with the direction of the expanded program pro- 
posed in the president’s report of May 1946—has appointed from among 
its number a special finance committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
D. R. Sharpe. This committee was authorized by the mid-year meet- 
ing of the Board, to secure the services of Marts and Lundy to make a 
preliminary survey in order to provide us with recommendations for 
our plans for expansion. The report of Marts and Lundy is in our 
hands and is to be put before us for our scrutiny and for such action 
as our wisdom dictates. In addition, a special committee to consider 
the organization of the Board of Trustees has studied the problem 
thoroughly and will present a report for consideration at this meeting 
of the Board. 

It is a pleasure to report that all our committees have exhibited com- 
mendable diligence in the discharge of duty. The chairmen have been 
especially faithful from the Chairman of the Board, who is also ex officio 
a member of all committees, to those who have been responsible for 
special tasks committed to them. 

The Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention plans 
to hold a conference at Green Lake, Wisconsin, June 25th—for trustees 
of the educational institutions affiliated with it. This will be part of 
a larger conference which will also include presidents, directors of pub- 
lic relations and business managers. It is hoped that at least one repre- 
sentative (preferably the chairman) of every board of trustees will 
attend. It is possible that our being represented in such a meeting 
would contribute significantly to the effectiveness of the work of the 
Board. 


Faculty. Since the beginning of our fall term on September 3, 1947, 
the faculty has continued to render distinguished service and has car- 
ried on an uninterrupted and carefully constructed curriculum load. 
Professor E. W. Parsons has continued with great devotion and con- 
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spicuous satisfaction as locum tenems in the department of Old Testa- 
ment. Faculty meetings called at the discretion of the administration 
have in six sessions provided unhurried and fruitful discussion of the 
multifarious problems that are their province. Important in this con- 
nection is the growing sense of unity concerning the reinterpretation 
of the theological task and the functional approach to seminary train- 
ing. In terms of what the denomination is undertaking rather widely 
to do in this area the leadership of our own school has been conspicu- 
ously outstanding. The regular dinner meetings at which the faculty 
engage in highly valuable off-the-record conference were resumed in 
November and will continue through the rest of the year. The very 
important direction of the field activities of the students has been under 
that department and it was possible by the first of September to have 
eighty-five students located in eighty-five places. Five members of the 
faculty are acting in supervisory relation to twenty-five churches and 
make a minimum of two visits per annum to each church to counsel with 
pastor and people concerning the improvement of church program and 
pastoral services. The head of the department of Religious Education 
also supervises the work of those who are not in pastoral positions. 
This brings the total of churches actively served in an advisory way up 
to fifty-four. A careful and objective survey of the local city Rescue 
Mission under the department of Sociology has resulted in a reorganiza- 
tion of that famous Rochester institution in terms of modern under- 
standing of social and psychological problems. The community service 
and influence of individual faculty members continue in many ways and 
places established by churches, social agencies, etc. There are many 
local community and denominational agencies of philanthropic and social 
importance that have in their membership representatives of our faculty. 

There are immediate faculty needs that have been recognized and 
authorized, the first of which, the securing of a full-time director of 
field work. To regard instructional and field work as separate and 
sometimes competing elements in our training is harmful to student and 
teacher alike. Such integration as is imperative cannot be adequately 
achieved until we have, as a full-time member of the faculty, a full-time 
director of field work. It should also be pointed out that to invite new 
persons to join our staff involves a housing problem to which we cannot 
be indifferent. 

All who have been associated with the life of the Divinity School 
were saddened by the news of the death of Emeritus Professor John F. 
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Vichert on last January 16, in his St. Petersburg, Florida, home, where 
the Vicherts had resided for the past five years following his retire- 
ment from the Divinity School Faculty two years before. I suggest 
that appropriate resolutions be drawn up expressing our deep apprecia- 
tion of his long and conspicuous service to this institution. 


Students. Our records show that we have an enrollment of 103 
students. This includes ninety-four regular applicants for the B.D. 
degree, nine special and six women students. Of this total twenty-four 
are receiving subsidies under the G. I. provisions of the government. 
Geographically they are distributed from points as far remote as Asia 
and the Philippines in the East and Washington State in the West, 
Canada in the North and Texas in the Southwest. It is a feeling gen- 
erally shared that our present student body is of a quality of maturity 
and competence rather better than average. They are kept very busy 
and with few exceptions do their work promptly, creditably and cheer- 
fully. Their field work activities vary from country parish to student 
work in the University of Rochester to clinical training in hospitals 
carefully selected for the purpose. Nine denominations are represented 
and ten denominations are served. The students participate in the 
various conferences promoted for student groups. Religion and labor, 
Inter-seminary, denominational programs, etc., enlarge their acquaint- 
ance with areas within which their lives will be lived. Funds are regu- 
larly collected for European relief and by special collections of clothes 
and funds, a small school in Niedersachsen, Germany, of eighty-eight 
pupils has been largely supported. A Fellowship Forum scheduled for 
Monday evenings brings to the student lounge visitors to the city and 
local persons who have interest in current problems and these discus- 
sions prove a source of mental stimulation and enrich the spirit of fel- 
lowship within the student body. A faculty-student committee appointed 
less than a year ago has met regularly and has proved to be a construc- 
tive aid in discovering ways of improving the life of the School. 

Our recruiting program is already being carefully organized and we 
are discovering the denomination to be keenly alert to its importance 
and eager to cooperate along the lines we think proper. The weekend 
following Convocation we held here, under the joint auspices of the 
Northern. Baptist Convention Board of Education and the Divinity 
School, a Conference on the Ministry. This was a unique experiment 
and an extraordinary success. Key students in thirty-six colleges and 
universities from Wisconsin to the Eastern seaboard had been carefully 
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nominated by deans, college chaplains, or other administrative officers 
on the basis of their high record and standing in the student body, their 
genuine interest in religion and concern for the world situation. They 
were personally invited to come here for two and a half days. A defi- 
nite effort was made to secure men who were not committed to the 
pastoral vocation, preference being accorded to those preparing for 
other fields or who were still undecided as to their future plans. To 
our immense satisfaction some seventy-odd men came. They repre- 
sented the choice students on their campuses. There was no direct 
pressure brought to bear upon them to make the ministry their choice 
though, in discussing the world’s present plight, the importance of Chris- 
tian leadership was repeatedly set forth. Mr. John Nuveen, Jr., of 
Chicago, prominent investment banker, Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention, Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, 
distinguished educator and public servant, Dr. Milton Froyd, expert 
analyst and counsellor of Baptist theological education made able ad- 
dresses. Most of the time was however allocated to discussion groups. 
We have been overwhelmed with enthusiastic response reflected in let- 
ters from the men after their return to their campuses. Some, having 
re-thought their vocational commitment have decided to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry; others have written to the effect that their original plans 
for themselves have been enriched by a determination to bring to their 
careers as laymen a new understanding and challenge of the Christian 
obligation. We confidently feel that a new pattern for recruiting for 
the ministry was set up, one that will be increasingly employed in this 
very important part of the total job of preparing adequate leadership 
for the Christian Church. 


Alumm. Our alumni, distributed throughout the nation and in many 
foreign lands have always been of deep concern to us; it is they who 
sustain and transmit the Colgate-Rochester tradition of vigorous, liberal 
and constructive Christian scholarship and leadership, and they are the 
most important and valuable asset the School owns. During the past 
eight months the whole matter of alumni cultivation has been enor- 
mously improved. Repeated efforts have resulted in securing an alumni 
file that while incomplete is nevertheless the best record we have ever 
had. About three hundred and fifty names have been added whose 
addresses hitherto had been quite lost. We now have a mailing list of 
more than one thousand four hundred, and important data in an efficient 
file on about nine hundred persons. The alumni are also being organ- 
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ized. A constitution for a newly designed Alumni Association was 
adopted at the Annual Meeting March 30th, and the new Alumni Coun- 
cil already has begun to function effectively. The raising of gifts from 
alumni has been distributed to representatives of class groups going 
back as far as 1897 and their cooperation has already raised the annual 
amount raised from $700 in 1946 to $2,647 in 1947, a percentage in- 
crease of 264.4 per cent. 
- The Spring Convocation witnessed the initiation of an expanded 
program for visiting alumni and their wives. It is the uniform and 
enthusiastic judgment of those who shared Convocation week from 
March 29th to April 1st that it was the most significant such occasion 
in many years. The lectures were of very high quality and uniquely 
supplemented each other though their respective perspectives and treat- 
ment were distinct. Auxiliary features, including seminars and the 
worship services, enlisted the generous assistance of specialists and pro- 
vided instruction and inspiration of high order. There was far greater 
alumni attendance than in recent years. This fact made possible the 
organization of our alumni in the direction of our program of recruit- 
ment for the ministry, and enlistment in general support of the School’s 
present program and future extension. A pattern was established 
which promises even more varied use of Convocation Week in the 
~ future. 

In the matter of pastoral change, always, and forever to be, a diffi- 
cult and irritating problem, we have been able, at least, to organize 
effectively for the effort to deal with it practically. We have a policy 
and definite methods by which it is implemented and these promise, not 
a solution, but a realistic way of dealing with the matter. By carefully 
secured records both of individuals who desire to change and churches 
who seek leadership we are now able to eliminate the too often hap- 
hazard character of the recommendations and requests that have com- 
plicated the effort to serve our men. In all of this we feel the constant 
encouragement from our alumni. Colgate-Rochester men hold im- 
portant positions of denominational leadership and are consistently in 
the forefront of aggressive, constructive social and religious liberalism 
which is both the tradition and the hope of our students, past and pres- 
ent, and of the School whose fortunes they so warmly cherish. 

Friends. a. Churches. Following the example of the Chairman 
of the Board efforts have been made to secure the promise of churches 
to include an annual contribution to the School in their budgets. This 
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has led already to some concrete results of a most gratifying nature, 
in terms both of contributions received and of indications of future sup- 
port, but beyond that has been the creation of a warm and intimate 
relationship which is of incommensurable value in itself. 

A series of institutes, the first of which was successfully conducted 
in August, has been inaugurated under the joint sponsorship of the 
New York State Council of Churches and the department of Religious 
Education. This enlisted representatives of ten denominations which 
sent one hundred and fifty-four representatives to our campus for 
specialized studies in the improvement of Religious Education in the 
local Church. In the laboratory schoo! connected with the instruction 
there were eighty-seven children. This creates the sort of contact with 
church bodies that gives us the proper right to expect, sooner or later, 
tangible results in terms of an increasingly informed and vital interest 
in our program. 


Two other public functions deserve comment: (1) For fhe first 
time in our history an effort was made to set our Field Work program 
before those whom it serves in its total dimensions. One hundred 
and thirty persons from fifty-four country and village churches served 
by our students were invited to a dinner in our commons. Forty-nine 
churches responded with their representatives. They had been selected 
by the student pastors as key people in their congregations. Aside 
from the creation of an esprit among those who participate in our life 
through student and field work supervisory contacts, interpretations 
were given of the important relation of our field program to the edu- 
cational process here, and of the aims we have for cultivating both 
leadership skills and effective church programs in the wide area we serve. 
A survey made under the direction of the department of sociology re- 
vealed that sixty-three per cent of the six thousand odd members of 
these churches attended services during the month of March, an aston- 
ishing record when compared to the national average. (2) Another 
noteworthy event was a dinner at the University Club for thirty-nine 
picked laymen of Rochester Methodist Churches. We were able to 
show them the growing participation of our School in the work of this 
great denomination. In the districts comprising and surrounding 
Rochester we have thirty-six alumni, some of whom are in executive 
positions. These men have identified the life of this school with the 
important work of Methodism hereabouts and will, we predict, increas- 
ingly look to us for help in educating their men for the ministerial 
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vocation. There was, of course, considerable astonishment at the re- 
port of the pervasiveness and significance of our share in Methodist 
work in this area. There was also enthusiasm for it and gratifying 
indication that these lay leaders are anxious to reciprocate our coopera- 
tion in practical ways. 

We should not fail to note also, that assistance in pastoral change 
is a distinct service to church units as well as to the alumni. 


Friends. b. Individuals. Our mailing list to persons has been 1m- 
mensely enlarged. In August 1947 we were sending such periodicals 
as were normally a part of our production to practically no one except 
alumni addresses. With extra clerical help and by a careful selection 
of names from various sources, we have added the names of twenty- 
eight hundred friends to our lists. In a quiet way, several members 
of the Board and faculty have made personal solicitations for contribu- 
tions to underwrite certain urgent current needs for the next three 
years from carefully chosen friends. Every personal gift, whether 
from alumnus or friend, has been personally acknowledged in longhand 
by the administration in order to add to the intimate contact we wish 
the school to establish with its friends. 

This, gentlemen, is a statement of record and recommendation. It 
assumes general knowledge of the program for expansion that has en- 
gaged us in various ways for the past year and a half. Allow me, in 
conclusion, to add one more general point and a specific suggestion. 

All that we are to do must be done (a) within the context of the 
world in which we live and of which we as individuals and institutions 
are inescapably a part; (b) with a realization that our job is an educa- 
tional one, subject therefore to the limitations that are set upon the 
educational process. With these two rudiments kept constantly before 
us we must keep relentlessly moving in the direction of more and more 
effective organization of all the component factors—trustees, faculty, 
students, alumni and friends—into a productive enterprise. The nub 
of the problem however is: how ready are we to engage ourselves in 
the pedestrian job of securing the money it will cost? 

Let us sharpen this focus somewhat. It is recommended that to meet 
the needs represented by (a) replacement of non-recurring income and 
(b) increase in faculty salaries, additional annual income will be needed 
at once. This does not include the Director of Field Work and other | 
items specified by the Planning Committee which are compellingly nec- 
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essary in the very near,future. For all our needs, as they are estimated 
for the immediate and somewhat removed future, we must have $2,- 
155,000 added endowment. 

This is a formidable undertaking, whether measured by the standard 
of hope or of fear. These two basic emotions are today fighting for 
the domination of the soul of the world and upon the victory of hope 
rests the issue of the world’s destiny. It is commonplace to observe 
that the Christian enterprise to which we as individuals are committed 
and for which this institution was founded, is rooted in hope. Fear 
is its mortal blight; to consent to be afraid is therefore, after a manner 
of speaking, the sin that cannot be forgiven. The crisis in the life of 
the world is reflected in every institution of contemporary society: 
political, social, economic, religious, educational. No less is it reflected 
in every individual in the modern world who is spiritually sensitive 
and intellectually alive. The continuance of social institutions depends 
ultimately upon the measure of hope men have in them and in them- 
selves. The future of this School, the future of the churches, and the 
future of the world therefore depend upon our hopes, hopes that are 
supported by the resources of our heads, our hearts, and our hands. 

“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick” said the ancient fashioner of 
proverbs, and added wisely: “but when the desire cometh, it is a tree 
of life.’ Verbum sat sapienti! 

Respectfully submitted, 


Epwin McNEILL PorTeat 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of 
The Baptist Education Society 


of the 
State of New York 


RocuHestTER, N. Y. 
May, 1948 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Rochester, N. Y., May 18, 1948 

The annual meeting of The Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York was called to order by President Harvey F. Remington 
in the Assembly Room of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Roch- 
ester, New York, on Tuesday, May 18, 1948. 

Prayer was offered by the Reverend Albert M. McCartney. 

The minutes of the previous annual meeting, May 26, 1947, which 
were published and mailed, were approved. 

The annual reports of the President and Secretary-Treasurer were 
distributed. They were accepted and ordered filed. 

Dr. Winthrop S. Hudson presented a report on the conference held 
early in April which was attended by prominent students of thirty-four 
different colleges. He also reported on the plans to move The Samuel 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection from Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. to The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Howard J. Henderson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented nominations as follows: 


President 
AVRO oR ya Hocae eee WISTAN Go Ta@) Nie arcda spect eset henene ew wiclione Stacie ROCHESTER 


First Vice-President 
SUING ETAT ZA RID moe hares ee Cece eens New York 


Second Vice-President 
NVR VAM S mA BERNE DEL Y. as cacmieciteetanatie el cates WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Crea Wonc.2 LL CLUINGHAS T=. Sancunomenes ete eras New York 
UR CTA EL AZ N ish iwcne Paccic Ae mecclehaty Se aprile Many Summit, N. J. 
SLL EAR St RICHARDSON Sym aancveen ee ten oneaee New York 
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Secretary 
WH EER OW aS ab DS O Nts ons. buco beens ROCHESTER 


Picao Rehr A orl @ DROW 1.5 .ane de oe ee ROCHESTER 


Board of Trustees 
Members Until May 1951 


KENDALL B. CASTLE, Sr. DONALD B. MacQUEEN 
EDWIN T. DAHLBERG HARVEY F. REMINGTON 
CHAREHS LaDePUuy. THOMAS H. REMINGTON 
W. HARRY FREDA DORES. R. SHARPE 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL JOEIN TRS ACL Ek 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON WHITNEY 2553 Ko SY APIRE 


Members Until May 1949 
GEORGE R. COOLEY 


The motion was made, seconded, and carried unanimously by a show 
of hands electing the above nominees. 

The following members were appointed by the President to serve 
on the nominating committee for the ensuing year: 


Howard J. Henderson, Chairman 
Charles W. Carson 

J. Sawyer Fitch 

Arthur L. Stewart. 


No further business being presented, the meeting was adjourned. 


F. A. Priotrow, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Not by Might. Christianity: the Way to Human Decency. A.J. Muste. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Those who know anything at all about the Pacifist Movement in 
America know something about the author of this book. His invincible 
confidence in the validity and practicality of the Christian Pacifist 
position has found expression in many books from his pen. This lat- 
est book, born of his own sense of great urgency, is however not simply 
a restatement of his position. He does, to be sure, make a fresh and 
in some respects novel argument ; but his concern is to stimulate enlist- 
ment in the pacifist way of averting another war. He wants “several 
million conscientious objectors” for the simple reason that he does not 
think we shall avoid World War III unless such voluntary enlistment 
is brought about. 

Not for the purpose of swelling the membership list of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, however, but to give heft and momentum to 
very practical political, educational, social, scientific and ecclesiastical 
programs and personal non-violent disciplines. Written with ardor 
and considerateness, with warmth and clarity, this book by the man 
Time has called “America’s Number One Pacifist” is neither a counsel 
of despair nor of perfection. It is, rather, a powerful and abrupt chal- 
lenge to those who persist in the vain hope that total war can be defeated 
by anything less than total pacifism. 

Edwin McNeill Poteat 


Color and Conscience: The Irrepressible Conflict. Buell G. Gallagher. 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 


During the first part of his ten year period of service, as president 
of Talladega College, Dr. Gallagher made an intensive study of Caste 
in relation to ‘“Negro” education, which resulted in the publication of 
his able and scholarly book: American Caste and The Negro College. 

In his present position, as professor of Christian Ethics in the Pacific 
School of Religion, Dr. Gallagher has had opportunity to make a close- 
up study of Color Caste in relation to democracy and the Christian 
Religion in the “Land of the noble free.” The end result of this study 
was the publication of the book under review. 

The author makes it clear that “this book is not written in the ac- 
cusative mood. It does not blame any section of the nation for its 
failure to meet the problems of the races. These problems are nation- 
wide in import. By the same token, readers will not find in these pages 
a defense of their own, or of any region. ‘ 

In the light of his background, training, experience, convictions and 
temperament, the author’s Color and Conscience reflects a forthright 
analysis of the problem; presents a striking interpretation of the prob- 
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lem; makes use of the best available sources; throws out a strong 
challenge; and takes an unequivocal stand. 

The author’s primary concern is with regard to the impact of Color 
Caste on the status of the Negro in American life today; but he is no 
less concerned with the right and plight of all minority groups. 

It becomes increasingly clear that Color and Conscience challenges 
the Christian Conscience to have no part with activities, movements 
or organizations that advocate and welcome discrimination; that cham- 
pion and condone segregation; that cherish and encourage exploitation ; 
that sponsor and defend imperialism. 

The author makes crystal clear his thesis that the Christian Conscience 
must insist that democracy—theory and practice—be given the green 
light ; that the good life be made available to all people; that the church 
be established and administered on an inclusive basis. 

Color and Conscience will be placed on the “Index” by the reaction- 
ary; will be read with misgiving by the conservative; will be enthusi- 
astically received by the liberal; will hardly satisfy the radical. In 
case, however, you are interested in truth, the “wild truth, the bitter 
truth, the magic truth,’ Color and Conscience cannot be.ignored. 


Charles Henry Haynes 
Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


Jesus: What Manner of Man. Henry J. Cadbury.. New York. Mac- 
millan; 1947. Pp. x1, 123. "$2.25. 


Any book by Professor Cadbury will be welcomed by his many ad- 
mirers who have read with such profit his other books and articles. 
Those who read The Peril of Modernizing Jesus will be especially de- 
lighted with this new forthright discusison of Jesus the man. The 
chapters of this volume were delivered as the Shaffer lectures at Yale 
University in 1946. In the preface the author explains that he has 
been more concerned with how Jesus thought than with what he thought. 
He adds that “loyalty to him . . . may well consist in following 
his method to independent results, rather than retaining the content 
of his message without conforming to the processes that gave it birth” 

vi). 
ane Chapters deal with the following topics: “Is not this Jesus?” 
“Whence this Wisdom?” “Why speakest thou in Parables?”, “What is 
this? A New teaching!”, “How knoweth this man?” and “By what 
authority?” In these chapters the author draws heavily upon the find- 
ings of scholarship, but seldom calls the reader’s attention to this fact, 
keeping his main objective in view. These critical findings are reflected 
in his frank treatment of the Fourth Gospel as historically unreliable, 
but caution.is also observed in regarding the synoptic accounts as his- 
tory. Asa result he recognizes the impossibility of answering many 
of the most elementary and most important questions regarding Jesus. 
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Jesus’ ethics were not interim, although they sprang from an apocalyptic 
background. The findings of Form criticism are recognized, yet the 
devious routes of these critical problems are not thrust before the reader. 

The source of Jesus’ insights is not in a supernatural world, but 
springs from Jesus’ own mind which was largely conditioned by the 
times under which he lived. He spoke in parables just as the rabbis 
did. “It is easy enough to claim that Jesus’ parables are better, more 
vivid, less academic than these of the rabbis, but it is not so easy to 
vindicate such claims as free from the bias of our greater familiarity 
with them and from purely subjective judgment” (p. 34). His own 
mind runs to analogies and is expressed in parables and other figures. 
He feels that what man ought to do, God will also do, (p. 21) that the 
principle of proportionate duty is God’s requirement, (p. 25) so that 
the true understanding of Jesus’ ethic is to be found in “an excess in 
virtue, and excess in forebearance, and excess in gentleness, an excess 
in giving and yielding” as Montefiore earlier had said (p. 28). 

Many of the parables emphasize the need for patience in view of 
delay of the Son of man, since the future cannot be hastened. These 
do not teach a “realized eschatology” but simply issue the warning that 
the waiting and endurance which the delay demands cannot be avoided. 
Some also feature the absentee master motif. “Instead of the com- 
forting presence of God, He seems to teach the absence of God. Life, 
then is not and cannot be the uninterrupted fellowship and communion 
with the great Taskmaster. Rather one must live as though seeing 
him that is invisible, remembering his strict demands and our responsi- 
bility. This is frankly non-mystical, and holds out no promise of a 
realized experience of God in this life” (p. 45). One must carry on 
and faithfully do one’s duty, and when the end comes there will be the 
approval of God. 

Jesus did not claim novelty for his teaching and the early church 
did not. Then his originality must lie elsewhere. His sense of urgency 
and his independence are more probable since originality in the case of 
religion and morals is bound to more of a creative application and inter- 
pretation of the best of the past, rather than a scientific discovery of 
some startlingly new idea. “Fidelity to the best of the past, moral 
maturity, good balance and sensible judgment—may well have elicited 
in the First Century—surprise and deserved praise.” “Perhaps more 
nearly accurate than the words novel, original, unique, for describing 
any differentia of Jesus, would be such adjectives as radical, intense, 
extreme” (p.67). “Jesus speaks with an authority that does not spring 
from supernatural sources, but rests upon truth, moral truth, recog- 
nized as such by the sensitive soul without any very rigid set of external 
criteria or authoritative standards” (p. 98). The teachings of Jesus 
find their ultimate sanction in our own consciences. There is a self- 
validating character in the teachings themselves. 

This book of 123 small pages is one of the most stimulating books 
that has come from the pen of Harvard’s great New Testament scholar. 


James Rodney Branton 
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The Christian Way in Race Relations. Edited by William Stuart Nel- 
son. New York. Harper Brothers, 1948. P. 251. $2.50. 


This is a symposium edited by William Stuart Nelson, Dean of the 
School of Religion of Howard University, and contains thirteen chap- 
ters written by thirteen contributors. It is the cooperative result of 
the participants of the Institute of Religion of Howard University and 
the work represents the planning and mutual criticism of the whole. 
group as reflected in the papers after. discussion. Among the contribu- 
tors are such eminent Negro leaders as Benjamin E. Mays, President 
of Morchouse College, William Lloyd Imes, of the New York State 
Council of Churches, Harry V. Richardson, Chaplain of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, and Howard Thurman. So extensive and excellent has been 
the recent lush growth of literature in the field of race relations that 
the reviewer had some misgivings at the outset about reading still an- 
other book in the field. What could another work add to the shelf 
that contains Gunner Myrdahl’s American Dilemma, the definitive 
study of race in America, or the works of Charles S. Johnson, or Color 
and Conscience by Buell G. Gallagher? But the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating and after thorough perusal we must report enthusiasm 
for this splendid volume. 


While much of the material covers well known facts and analyses 
there are many fresh insights. A rich array of quotations and pro- 
nouncements is included, which provides a battery of material for preach- 
ing. Some of the chapters wander slightly from the field but even 
here the broad treatment reminds us of the wide range of social and 
economic implications involved in racial conflict. : 

For the minister whose reading time is limited but who wants to 
keep his conscience whetted and his stock of preaching ideas replen- 
ished on this critical issue here is an invaluable aid. 


Albert Terrill Rasmussen 


Church, Law and Society. Gustav Aulén, Bishop of Strangas, Sweden. 
Introduction by Nels F. S. Ferré. New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. Pp. 111. $2.00. 


This short volume is another contribution in English of the writer of 
the well known book Christus Victor. Together with Aders Mygren 
he is a member of what has come to be known as “the Lundensian the- 
ology” or “Agape movement” popularized in America especially by 
Professor Ferré of Andover Newton who writes the foreword of this 
book. ; 

The chief aim of Bishop Aulén in this book is to examine the rela- 
tion of the church to society. He refutes the interpretation of Luther 
which has permitted many Lutherans to draw a sharp line between 
the things of religion and the things of the state and society. Words 
to the contrary from Luther, himself, are quoted: “The church is not 
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interfering in worldly affairs when she exhorts the authorities to be 
obedient to the highest authority, which is God.” 

. He rejects the isolating withdrawal from the world and its resulting 
attitude of passivity which he declares were the fruits of individualistic 
pietism. On the other side he rejects the perfectionism of “idealistic 
pretension” under which the saved were believed to have the capacity 
to produce the good society. Viewing “modernism” under the familiar 
stereotyped characteristics which are attributed to it in contemporary 
neo-orthodox thought, he charges it with “an optimistic and perfectionist 
view of history that did not grasp the incompleteness of all historical 
good.” He further finds in it an attempt to “amalgamate Christianity 
and general humanistic ideals” which he believes to be dangerous. The 
tendency to “moralization” is another defect of modernism that is listed 
without being described. 

The solution presented sees a kind of double working of God. The 
first is through the Gospel of Christ revealed in the victory of the cross 
which is mediated through the church, and secondly, the “Law of God” 
in which “He works in history creating order out of chaos, justice out 
of righteousness” and even using “as His instruments men who don’t 
belong to His church.” He considers the old views of natural religion 
and natural theology as “risky” and says that “it cannot be advisable 
to establish contact with culture and society at the sacrifice of the true 
character of Christianity.” Nevertheless this view of God working 
through “His Law, the Universal Law of the creator does present a 
kind of genuine imminence. He argues against the “false exclusive- 
ness” and monopoly of the church yet declares that “According to the 
Christian message Christ is the only way to salvation.” 

The author apparently belongs to the contemporary school which is 
too much worried over the problem of contradictions. He calls his 
theology realistic and radical! using the terms emphasized by the cur- 
rent neo-reformation theology to portray the sinful character of man 
as he is and Christianity “as it is.’ Again while declaring that “No 
interpretation can pretend not to be influenced by its own time and 
spiritual situation” he wishes to “liberate” the Christian revelation, 
its views of God, of Christ, of church from their accretions “‘that they 
may appear just as they are.” He believes that within the diversities 
of the Bible there is one central unity which must be interpreted in its 
own light. Therefore he apparently does not see the Christian tradi- 
tion as a growth and “Dynamis” (to use his term applied to the Law 
of God) building and changing in its growth in new situations and 
under new requirements as a living movement and a vitality from the 
first. 

At any rate we can heartily concur with a number of the conclusions 
reached: that one of “the Church’s first duties is to strengthen the sense 
of justice in the world;” and that “the foundation of justice is to be 
found in the Law of the Creator, the claim of which is a careful atten- 
tion to our neighbor realized in a practical and definite way.” And it 
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is good to read in the writings of an author who emphasizes the doc- 
trine of “the church” that “the church is seen from . . . a dynamic 
point of view” and that “the ecumenical aim is not uniformity.” 

Here is a book that attempts to show us the social responsibility of 
the church. And when a noted Lutheran adds his voice to strengthen 
this imperative it deserves our most earnest attention even though we 
do not accept some of his presuppositions. 

Albert Terrill Rasmussen 


Discovering Wayside Treasures. William N. Hutchins. Philadelphia. 
The Judson Press, 1948. Pp. 122. $2.00. 


The author of this suggestive book of brief Chapel Addresses at 
Acadia College, Wolfville, N. S., is a graduate of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, in the class of 1894. After taking his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Chicago, he became Professor of Religious Education at 
Acadia. Now Professor Emeritus, he is in constant demand as 
preacher, especially at the college Chapel services. 

Here are some fifty of these seven minute sermonettes, which are 
gems of insight, challenge, and inspiration, all presented with a culture 
and charm which are unusual. The foreword by Leonard R. Jenkins 
begins: “A delightful book. As we walk with the gracious teacher, 
scholar, gentleman, and Christian, we discover that there is nothing 
commonplace in God’s world.” Even the main headings are intriguing: 
“Adventure,” “Changeless Values,” “The Tremendous Gospel,” “Stand- 
ards,” “Reserves,” and “The Right of Denial.” 

Whether we are preachers, teachers, home-makers, college leaders, 
or anyone dealing with young people, it will be difficult to find a more 
persuasive or timely approach to the youth of our day. All readers of 
this small volume will be grateful that it came their way. Own it, use 
it, give it, lend it. 

Frank O. Erb 


The Christ of the Poets. Edwin Mims. New York. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1948. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


In this volume, comprising the Shaffer lectures at Northwestern 
University, Dr. Mims, professor emeritus of English at Vanderbilt 
University, has gathered together the rich fruit of a long life devoted 
to the teaching of English literature. The poets treated are major 
voices : Edmund Spenser, John Donne, George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, 
Richard Crashaw, Thomas Traherne, John Milton, William Blake, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, Francis Thompson, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, John Masefield, Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson and Carl Sandburg. 

This is one of the most satisfying books on poetry and religion pub- 
lished in recent years. The chapter on The Future of Faith will be 
read with pleasure and profit by every Christian. 

James Dalton Morrison 
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The Song of Songs. Leroy Waterman. Ann Arbor. University of 
Michigan Press, 1948. Pp. 88. $2.00. 


Have you been reading the chapter analyses and page headings of 
“Solomon’s Song” in the King James’ version recently, wondering how 
much longer the allegorical interpretation would disgust your Sunday 
School scholars? Your troubles are over, and literary enjoyment 
beckons if you will read Waterman’s The Song of Songs in a new trans- 
lation and arranged as a dramatic poem in two scenes: Harem scene 
at royal palace in Jerusalem, 1: 2-8:4, and a rural village scene at 
Shunim,' 8: 5=14. 

Waterman obtains his literary unity by a simple transfer of verses 
and by tying The Song of Songs in with Kings 1, 2. What a beautiful 
story emerges! 

In his last days, David was attended by an extraordinarily beautiful 
maiden from Shunim in North Israel. She had been found by a pal- 
ace group searching for a girl to comfort David. Bathsheba and son, 
Solomon, were in that posse. The Shunimite went to Jerusalem and 
waited on the aging King. Solomon for political reasons wanted her 
to stay. But she remainded true to her Northern home and lover, who 
is no longer anonymous but becomes Dodai. “Alone and single handed” 
a Northern peasant girl won over Solomon, extravagant king who pro- 
voked the rebellion under Jeroboam by his oppressive taxes. 

In this reconstruction the broken fragments of the puzzle fall naturally 
into a perfect pattern and another ancient literary gem is saved from 
further modern misunderstanding. 

The Song of Songs was written by a North Israel poet between 925 
and 870 B. C., who despised Solomon for ruining the Northern tribes 
to promote the grandeur of Jerusalem. “The lines of script on the 
cover are excerpts from the famous ‘Gezer’ calendar,” oldest extant 
bit of Hebrew writing. 

Conrad Henry Moehlman 


The Christian Doctrine of Grace. Oscar Hardman. New York. The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


This little book written by an Anglican teacher and clergyman is de- 
signed to introduce the reader to a doctrine that has gained in pertinence 
during the last quarter of a century Confronting the secular world the 
Christian has to make up his mind on the issue whether man is self- 
sufficient, or dependent for his highest fulfillment upon God. 

Confronting Catholicism the Protestant has to decide whether he 
stands with the Reformers and present day Barthianism for a high doc- 
trine of grace or prefers to put his trust in a new institutional salvation 
that will rival that offered by the Catholic Church. Educated Protestants 
in America are likely to trust the institutions of education, while Protes- 
tants influenced by Marxian thought are likely to trust the institutions 
of economic collectivism. 
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But it does not seem that this is the book for most Protestant minis- 
ters to read on this subject. The reviewer would recommend Hodgson’s 
The Grace of God in Faith and Philosophy as having more in it for 
most of us. 

Justin Wroe Nixon 


The Bible in The Church. Robert M. Grant. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


_ There is a real need for a good, accurate, and usable history of the 
interpretation of the Bible This short book has many qualities that 
would recommend it for such a purpose. There is an excellent sur- 
vey of the ancient trends in interpretation. It begins with the use 
Jesus made of the Old Testament and includes the various types of 
interpretation used by Paul. Thus the groundwork is laid for under- 
standing the Old Testament through the New Testament. This is fol- 
lowed by splendid resumes of the so-called Alexandrian and Antiochean 
schools of interpretation with their emphases upon allegory and literal- 
ism respectively. There follows the authoritarian methods used so 
effectively against the heretics. The Chapters dealing with “The Bible 
in the Middle Ages” and “The Bible and the Reformation” are too 
brief, though they have the merit of seizing upon the important facts 
of the two periods. The remaining chapters which treat the rise of 
rationalism and the dawn of modern methods of interpretation are 
weak, not because the author lacks insight or facts, but because he has 
attempted to crowd far too much information into too few pages. Too 
many crucial facts are slighted in the discussion, and hence this re- 
viewer feels disappointed in these important areas. His discussion 
of modern Protestant interpretation is a direct challenge to modern 
Biblical scholarship, for he confronts us with the frustrating results of 
the last century of scientific Biblical studies and with the over-confident 
assertions of historical studies, especially in the fields of the history 
of religions and the form critical school of research. 


He condemns the “objective” study of the Bible as inadequate, hail- 
ing Karl Barth as the one who had done most “to recover the authority 
of the Bible for our day.” He points out the central ideas in the mod- 
ernist, the liberal, the orthodox, the fundamentalist and the neo-orthodox 
approaches to the Bible, and suggests the weakness in each one. He 
feels that neo-orthodoxy will eventually prevail to become the Protes- 
tant orthodoxy of the future. As he criticized the “objective” study 
of the Bible, he came to balance it with the frank recognition of the 
dangers of subjectivism. He suggests the important function of “the 
critic, who must be able to handle efficiently the methods of textual, 
literary and historical criticism. And his work must not be what was 
once called ‘reverent criticism.’ Such confusion of aim results in 
neither sound religion nor sound science. The critic must be thorough- 
going, in the best sense of the word, ‘radical.’ As he cleans away age- 
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old misinformation, his work will doubtless be called ‘negative.’ But 
it will contribute to a truly historical exegesis” (p. 173). He adds 
that historical criticism can sometimes discover literal inaccuracy; it 
cannot reveal the truth of revelation, so that there must be a union of 
theological interpretation with historical exegesis. Such a combina- 
tion would give Christianity guidance. 

There are many things to be said in favor of this excellently written 
book. It has covered this extensive field with little wasted effort and 
has surveyed the principle ideas with clarity. The two negative criti- 
cisms are: not enough space is given to the period since the Reforma- 
tion ; there is an over emphasis upon the subjective side of interpretation. 
Nevertheless it is a valuable book. 

James Rodney Branton 


Christian Apologetics. Alan Richardson. New York. Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


On the publishers’ jacket for this book Professor John C. Bennett 
says: “This is one book that gives me hope that we are getting to the 
place where a constructive theology is possible that avoids the errors 
of both Liberalism and the kind of Neo-Orthodoxy that is influenced 
primarily by Barth.” 

After reading this volume the reviewer is inclined to agree with 
Professor Bennett. Alan Richardson, a Canon of the Anglican Church, 
should be added to the list of theologians in England, that includes 
such names as those of the late Archbishop Temple and Canon Raven, 
that have been engaged in building up what might be called the center 
party in contemporary Protestant thought. This group may be con- 
trasted with those on the wings, left and right, referred to above. 

Characteristic of their thinking is the endeavor to absorb every fact 
established by science and at the same time to affirm the actuality of 
the supreme disclosure of God in Jesus Christ. Revelation to these 
men is a reality. Richardson says: “Theology as a science stands or 
falls with the category of revelation: if there is no distinctively Chris- 
tion revelation in history, the special categories of theology will not 
be needed, and in the place of theology the scientific study of religion 
could be more competently undertaken by the psychologists, sociologists 
and anthropologists.” 

This is a book for these times. 

Justin Wroe Nixon 


The Person and the Common Good. Jacques Maritain. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 98. $2.00. 


This volume, by the well-known French Catholic philosopher develops 
further the distinction he has made in volumes published previously, 
between individuality and personality. The importance of this bit of 
writing for us at the present time lies in its re-affirmation that the 
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interests of the full human being transcend those of political society. 
“There is nothing higher than the immortal soul, save God. With re- 
spect to the eternal destiny of the soul, society exists for the person 
and is subordinate to it.” 

This line of thought has a direct bearing on the issue of Church and 
State. An instructed Catholic could never endorse the proposition that 
the State should not aid the Church. It is a question whether we as 
Protestants have thought through the implications of that proposition 
ourselves. 

Justin Wroe Nixon 


The Doctrine of Our Redemption. Nathaniel Micklem. New York. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. Pp. 155. $1.50. 


In this brief work on the Atonement, the Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, undertakes to interpret the meaning of this historic doc- . 
trine “for ordinary educated men and women who are Christians.” He 
reviews the development of the doctrine in the Bible, then in the 
thought of the eastern and western branches of the Church, and con- 
cludes with a discussion of Luther, Bunyan and “the evangelical ex- 
perience.” The work is scholarly and well-balanced. It is a question, 
however, whether many laymen will be interested in reading a book 
that consists almost entirely of exposition and quotation, without the 
clarifying benefits of more illustrations and applications. 


Justin Wroe Nixon 


The Church, the Gospel and War. Edited by Rufus Jones. Harper 
& Brothers. New York. Pp. 162. $2.00. 


This is a symposium of essays on the pacifist attitude and approach 
to war by a dozen highly competent writers. While they are all pacifists 
by religious conviction, they are not all “professional” advocates. Hous- 
man, a distinguished poet and dramatist; Bainton and Latourette, his- 
torians; Hartill and Farmer, theologians; Page and Underhill, pub- 
licists—these and four others present their case. They have sensed the 
modern urgency for re-interpreting and reasserting their convictions 
and have done it with the sort of restraint and persuasiveness we would 


expect from them. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat 


Christian Voices in China. Edited by Chester S. Miao. Friendship 
Press. New York. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


This is also a symposium. Eleven Chinese and three westerners 
present their case for the relevance of the Christian movement in China 
at this critical time in the nation’s threatened life. American Christians 
unacquainted with the high quality of Oriental Christian leadership will 
be astonished at the vigor, clarity, courage and profound insights here 
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presented. These are the fruits of the missionary movement, the voices 
of the indigenous church. Their knowledge of our West (and its lan- 
guage) shames us; and their hope for their East inspires us. If one 
wants an antidote to inconclusive and slanted news reporting, here it 
is. These eleven Chinese and three missionaries have something to say 
that every American (politicians and statesmen included) ought to read. 


Edwin McNeill Poteat 


Not as the World. Philip Vernier. Translated by Edith Lovejoy 
Peirce. Fellowship Publications. New York. Pp. 96. $1.50. 


The profound spiritual insights of this modern French mystic are 
known to many readers from other renditions of his meditations. He 
has lived through two wars and in the suffering interval between these 
tragic struggles he has kept his heart strangely warmed by his own 
austerly beautiful life of devotion. As an aid to personal daily devo- 
tional experience, these meditations are highly valuable. One page per 
diem will lift the level of the reader’s thought and life. Mrs. Peirce 
to whom the language of France and of poetry are native has used both 
to make each page minister to the spirits of those who will take time 
day by day, to read and ponder them. 

Edwin McNeill Poteat 
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